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Birdie gave a sigh as deep and prolonged as such a 
little body could, and turned away. Down stairs he 
went; but no grandmother was there. Drawing-room 
and sitting-room were alike untenanted. Then it was 
that Birdie thought he would take a walk. He had 
never been out alone in his life, except in the big yard 
of the country farmhouse where the family passed their 
summers; but he had long felt a secret indignation at 
the idea of some one being set to mount guard over 
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By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
oston, I never knew what made them call the child Birdie. 
— He certainly couldn’t sing, and just as clearly he 
: couldn’t fly. He preferred beefsteak to worms, and 
“_; candy to canary seed, as articles of diet, and his proper 
ved by any name was Nathaniel Thorndike. Perhaps, after all, 
ro that was why they called him Birdie. Nathaniel was 
warn such an absurdly long name for such an absurdly short 
boy—shorter even than other boys five years old—a lit- 
—. tle dumpling of a fellow, with cheeks as round and red 
as cherries, and eyes as bright as beads. 
ngravings, They all disagreed about Birdie’s mission in life— 
> cae Birdie’s family, I mean, when I say “all.” It consist- 
Heatqu ed of father, mother, sister Nell and grandmother. : 
gs, Papa thought his boy had come into the world just 
to bear down the good old name of Thorndike—to be 
; “papa’s little man” now, and by-and-by papa’s repre- 
7“ stntative and successor in the good old business which 
had outlasted three generations of Nathaniel Thorn- 
pound, ani dikes already. Meantime he acknowledged that he was 
— of use in keeping things from spoiling, so he gave him 
, an extra helping of pudding at dinner, and brought 
ults, itis an him oranges as round and almost as big as Birdie’s 
ore success 
own head. 

Mamma didn’t dare to look forward. She never for- 
skiff phys got Birdie’s brother, who had stayed with her seven 
tn years, and then been sent for by the Heavenly Father. 
climate, Who knew how long before the white winged angel, 

who had carried her oldest born away, might come for 
8. Birdie also? Meantime she was sure he was there to 
“ — be made a good boy of as well as to be loved. So she 
tried to make-him all that he ought to be, and to keep 
herself from spoiling him by over-indulgence. But, 
chool. Pris ps 
1e Lowe Prew above all, she loved him; and could he go very far 
(0—26¥ P 
acticin wrong, knowing that? 
x Sister Nell had her own theory also. 
thought Birdie was born to break things—a sort of ap- 
\ PILL pointed minister of destruction in the household, whose 
= endless work it was to turn order into chaos—who 
would never tolerate dolls with heads on them—who 
ae was opposed on principle to whole slates, and sound 
teasets, and uncracked China mugs—who took the 
s of Neuralgia bark out of barking dogs, and opened every thing to 
n twenty-fe see how the inside was made. 
ae anol I must confess there was a good deal in Birdie’s dai- 
ly life to bear out Nell’s theory; still grandmother 
A Thorndike opposed it stoutly. Every one met with 
yia and genet) accidents sometimes, she said; and when Nell averred 
z—affecting te thatsometimes wasn’t every moment in the day, grand- 
= Soul nother was very busy untying a paper of peppermints, 
‘ and appeared to be suddenly deaf. Grandmother was 
slightest deg sure that Birdie came into the world to eat candy and 


an have a good time, agd she helped him to the best of 
her ability to accomplish those grand aims of his ex- 
istence. I wonder if she wasn’t very much like every 
one else’s grandmother? 

Birdie himself grandly disregarded this conflict. of 
ts. opinions about him. Like other absolute monarchs, 
his chief aim was to enjoy himself; and he usually suc- 
ceeded, except when some extra piece of naughtiness 
made his mamma sad; and on such occasions the ready 
tears came to his own little bright eyes, and his cling- 
ing arms held her neck fast until he could kiss her in- 
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% BE down stairs. 


“Please ki: 
Birdiey 


“No, I won’t kisé and I won’t say any thing to such a | time.” 
aughty boy, but go down stairs.” 


One day Birdie thought he would take a walk. It 
was abright summer morning, and his mamma was 
very busy getting ready to go out of town. Half-a- 
dozen great arks of trunks stood round her room. 
Sister Nell had gone to school, and grandma was in 
her own chamber looking over her caps and neckhand- 
kerchiefs, though Mrs. Thorndike supposed she was 
Not to disguise the matter by smooth 
Phrases, Birdie was making an unmitigated nuisance 
of himself. He wanted to help pack, and he caught up 
his father’s boots from the corner, and plumped them 
tightinto his mamma’s tray of delicate laces and fresh- 
ly ironed undersleeves. When they were snatched out 
hastily, and mamma spoke to him more sharply than 
her wont, he put up his lips for a kiss. 

“Birdie didn’t mean to be naughty—only wanted to 
help. Birdie help better now.” 

His next move was to put the indiscriminate contents 
of a toilet table—brushes, pomade, cold cream, tooth- 
paste—all into?the bandbox already occupied by mam- 
ma’s best white lace bonnet. 
at first, and Birdie thought he had achieved a success. 

he grewijmore industrious. Ribbons, trinkets, fans | answered. 
followed the pomades and brushes in hot haste. Pres- 
ently his mother looked round with one scream of dis- 
May, and sprang to her bandbox. 

“Birdie Thorndike, what are you doing? You have 
Spoiled my bonnet, and made more mischief besides | looked into every nook and corner. Then back again 
than I can undo in an hour. Go down stairs to your | with frightened face. 
grandmother this moment, and don’t let me see you 
‘gain until I’ve done packing.” 

Birdie began to think it was hard times; but he ral- 
lied his forces, and put up his little mouth for a kiss. 
ss once,” he said, “and say ‘God bless 


She did not notice this 


him every time he went anywhere. Now his little 
heart swelled with hopeand ambition. He wouldshow 
mamma that he could go out alone, that he could take 
care of himself, and not make any one any trouble, 
either. 

So he climbed into a chair, and took down his little 
hat from the hat-tree. The hall door was open, for 
Bridget had been washing down the steps and had not 
yet comein. Birdie looked out cautiously. She stood 
two doors off, talking to a neighboring housemaid. 
Her back was towards him, and if he hurriea on fast 
he thought she would not see him. He must get off 
this street quickly, or he feared he should be inglori- 
ousty seized and brought back again. Soon he walked, 
as fast as his little feet would carry him, and Bridget 
never looked round at all. 

Mrs. Thorndike went on with her packing to much 
better advantage. She emptied her bandbox, took out 
her bonnet, and found that nothing had specked its 
whiteness. It was bent into shapelessness, to be sure, 
but she soon remedied that, and finding her millinery 
safe, her heart began to soften over poor Birdie. 

“Dear little fellow,” she said to herself, “‘he did not 
mean to be naughty. He only wanted to help. I ought 
to have kissed him and said God bless you. I think I 
never will be impatient with him again. I’m always 
so vexed with myself afterwards. I’ve half a mind to 
call him back now, but that would be foolish, when he 
and I are both better off as itis. I suppose grandma 
has him in her lap, telling him stories and giving him 
peppermints.” 

So she worked on hurriedly, for almost two hours, 
scarcely realizing how the time passed, and only think- 
ing carelessly once or twice how still Birdie was, how 
contented grandma must be making him. At last she 
lifted up her head, and grandma herself stood in the 
doorway. 

“‘Why, where’s Birdie?’ Mrs. Thorndike asked. 

“Birdie? why, I’m sure I don’t know. I thought he 
was here with you. I’ve been in my own room all the 
morning.” 

“And I sent him down stairs nearly two hours ago, 
I should think, supposing you were there. What can 
he be doing?” 

Mrs. Thorndike got up hastily and went down. She 
looked into drawing-room and sitting-room, as Blrdie 
had done before, and found them as he had; both emp- 
ty. Then down into the basement. Bridget was qui- 
etly setting the table in the dining-room, and Katie as 
composedly getting dinner in the kitchen. 

“Girls, where is Birdie?” : 

“Birdie? I haven’t seen him since morning,” Bridget 


“Nor you, Katy?” . 
“No, ma’am. Sure I thought he was up stairs, wid 
yersilf.” 
Mrs. Thorndike hurried up stairs sick at heart, and 


“He isn’t in the house. Has the outside door been 
open this morning ?” 

“Yes’m; I had it open while I washed the steps.” 

‘‘And did you go away from them?” 

“Not for five minutes. I just stepped along to speak 
to Mary Finn, and was back again in just about no 
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dike’s voice struggled up through something which 
seemed to choke her. She had brought her bonnet 
down stairs in her hand, and tied it on mechanically 
while she spoke. “Never mind the dinner,” she said. 
“Grandma will keep house. Katy, you must go down 
town for Mr. Thorndike, and Bridget, you must hunt 
for Birdie. Come with me.” 
In starting there was but one clue to follow. He 
could not have gone unnoticed by Bridget, and he was 
bright enough to know it. He must have gone down 
the street the other way. So the mother started on to 
find him. She sent Bridget to two or three of the near- 
est police stations to see if he had been heard from 
and to start some onein pursuit; but she herself walked 
on where she thought he must have walked before her. 
Fortunately, his attire was somewhat fanciful, and there- 
fore marked—a white suit, embroidered heavily witb 
red, a wide red sash across his shoulder and knotted at 
his waist, and a white hat, with a red ribbon and long, 
floating ends. 
She stopped at the first corner and asked a lady, sit- 
ting sewing at a window, if she had seen a little boy 
go by there with long, golden curls, dressed all in red 
and white. 
Yes, the lady had seen him nearly two hours ago, 
and noticed him because he was such a handsome lit- 
tle fellow, and looked so small and dainty to be push- 
ing on all alone. She had been half tempted to speak 
to him, but he seemed so happy and secure that she 
didn’t. 
“Which way did he go?” 
“That way, down that street.” 
At the next corner she asked again. He had been 
seen there, too, chasing through the street a curly lit- 
tle dog. 
A block or two more, and again she traced him, this 
time in hot pursuit of a hand-organ with a monkey. 
Poor little fellow! She knew just how dog and mon- 
key had led him on, up and down, up and down, and 
all the time farther from home and love! She had 
traced him far toward the business part of the town at 
last. Everywhere, it chanced, some one had seen him 
—some one had noticed the golden curls and the gay 
little red and white suit of the little boy too small to 
be out alone. Would she ever, ever have him in her 
arms again? O,if he would only come back he should 
be welcome to build all her dresses, and laces, and bon- 
nets into a tower of Babel. 
At last at a street corner she asked again—a street so 
thronged with passers by that she almost feared to lose 
trace of him here; but even here feminine eyes had 
taken note of Birdie. 
“Yes, I saw him,” a good-natured girl answered. 
“Bless his little heart, he was going as fast as his little 
legs could carry him, right out towards the railroad. 
I thought somebody was following him, and I was so 
busy I didn’t watch him long.” 
Right out towards the railroad! Mrs. Thornkike’s 
heart beat so wildly that she feared she couldgget no 
farther. She held on by the area railing, and uttered 
one cry to God—no words, but just a longing cry, like 
that of a child awaking in the dark. Then she drank 
a glass of water which the girl had brought her, and 
went on, more dead than alive. 
What but a miracle could have saved him—her boy, 
her boy? And she remembered that she would not 
kiss him, would not say God bless Birdie! She felt as 
if she-were groping like a snail, but in truth she almost 
flew. Drawing near the place she shut her eyes a mo- 
ment, then opened them. There, right on the track, 
she saw a little suit, gorgeous with white and red—a 
lhead crowned with long, golden curls glittering brave- 
ly in the sunshine. Right on the track, and already 
an express train thundering in the distance. She stag- 


danger, the train whizzed by within six inches of her 
feet. 

The whir and jar dazed her, tired and overstrained as 
she was. She sank down blind and helpless beside the 
track, and then she felt two little arms cling about her 
neck, as she had feared they might never cling again, 
and heard a little voice sweeter than the harmony of all 
the spheres. 

“Poor mamma tired? Birdie’ll take her home. Bir- 
die knows how—Birdie took a walk, and came here all 
alone, mamma, every step, all mineself.”’ 

Poor little mannikin! Not a thought was in his 
heart of the terror he had caused. It was so good and 
natural to see mamma that he never tried to account 
for her presence now; only he saw she was tired, and 
he, papa’s man, was ready to take her home. 

She got up, at last, and holding her little boy close, 
went on a few rods farther to the station, where a doz- 
en carriages were drawn up in expectation of the train. 
Entering one of them she gave her directions; and then 
sitting back in it, with Birdie in her arms, all her nerves 
seemed to relax, and she began to cry. Birdie nestled 
closer. : 

“Don’t be vexed with Birdie any more,” he said. 
“Kiss him now, and say God bless Birdie.’’ 

“Mamma is not angry with Birdie. Mamma thinks 
she never shall be angry with her little boy again, 
never again. God bless Birdie!” 

But I have told you what Birdie did—what matter 
for the rest—for the commotion at home, the welcome 
of papa, and grandmother, and sister Nell? Birdie was 
the hero of the occasion for once, and they were all too 
glad to get him back even to insinuate that he had done 
wrong to run away. Papa praised him for a little man 
that knew how to make his way in the world—grand- 
mother gave him unlimited caresses and unlimited pep- 
permints—sister Nell let him take all her playthings, 
and I think would have found him a hammer to break 
them with, if he had wished—and as for mamma, her 
heart was so full that she could find no voice for it but 
praise and thanksgiving; and I don’t know how many 
times that day she said, “God bless Birdie.” 
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For the Companion. 


TRAJAN. 
A TRUE 8TORY. 


Trajan was a splendid fellow, a Newfoundland of the’ 
largest size; kind in disposition, but faithful even to 
death. He was owned by Maj. Newcome—not one of 
the Newcomes of Mr. Thackeray, I believe, but a gen- 
uine American, who had served with honor in the Mex- 
ican war. , 

On his return from the arfay he found Trajan, then 
a small pet about a foot high, very black and very awk-~ - 
ward in his infant gambols. Upon the moment he be- 

came fond of him, and for years he was his especial fa- 

vorite, his travelling companion and his friend on all 

occasions. 

Many a good deed did Trajan perform, and the ma- 

jor had inculcated in his dog a great many soldierly 

qualities, such as never to stir from his post till he was 

told; to meet danger with unconcern; and the knowl- 

edge of several well performed tricks finished his edu- 

cation. 

Trajan was very handsome, though black. His hair 
was long and curling, his eyes large, tender and full of 

an almost human expression. He seemed to know ex- 
actly what was told him, and to do just what was ex- 
pected of him. But poor Trajan was doomed to a sad 

end, for simply doing his duty with military exactness. 

The major had an only and favorite brother whom 
he had not seen for several years, and received a press- 
ing invitation to come out to his country seat. His 
wife (the major’s) was an invalid, and finding that it 
was impossible for her to go, she prevailed upon him 
to make the visit and take Trajan with him. 

She always felt safe when the dog accompanied his 
master, for gentle as he generally was, he would grow 
ferocious in hisdefence. So the major and Trajan were 
comfortably domesticated, and spent many a happy 
hour roaming over the beautiful grounds that belonged 
to the estate. 

Qne evening there was some gathering to which all 
the family were invited. The nurse had gone home 
that afternoon, and there was no one to take charge of 
little Bert, the infant. . 

“Let me watch him,” said the major, “I shall not 
probably go farther than the piazza to smoke, and I 
am not well enough for the exertion of a party; go, 
and Trajan and I will take care of the little one.” 

The babe was left in his charge, and the parents went 
away quite light-hearted. Not long after they had left 
the major suddenly remembered that he had promised 
to meet a friend on the boat. The pier was but a few 
paces off, and it would detain him but a few minutes. 
Calling Trajan, he said to him,— 

“Here, Trajan, stand at the head of this cradle; and 
Trajan, remember,” he added, with emphasis, “‘no one 
is to come near this cradle till J come back.” 

An hour from this time the parents of the ehild se- 
turned. There stood the faithful sentinel at the head 
of the cradle. 





gered on, and stretched out her hands. The very in- 





“Birdie must have gone out then.” Mrs. Thorn- 


stant that she caught her boy, and held him out of 





The mother went forward to take up her babe, when 
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suddenly Trajan seemed possessed by a fury. No one 
dared-go near him. With inflamed eyes, dropping jaw 
and awful growls, he greeted theleast approach. Coax- 
ing, food, every thing was tried in vain. 

The child waked up and began to cry with fright, still 
no one could approach the cradle. The scene grew ter- 
rible; the mother was nearly frantic; the dog immov- 
able. The cries of the child, the weeping of the moth- 
er, the ferocity or rather faithfulness of the dog became 
at last unbearable; the master of the house reluctantly 
shot him through the head. 

Not till the next morning did the major return, fear- 
ing the worst. He had been attacked with faintness, 
and had been taken away upon the boat by his friend. 

He did not blame his brother, but he mourned the 
faithful dog as if it had been a human friend. The in- 


cident is perfectly correct and can be vouched for. 
’ ALMA. 
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For the Companion. 
THE ROMANCE OF A SNOW-BALL. 
By Mrs. OC. W. Flanders. 

Eugene Roland (whose real name is unknown to us) 
awoke one morning to find the ground covered with 
snow. He could hardly believe his eyes when, looking 
from the whitened rose vines that clambered over his 
window to the road, he saw, not the usual sprinkling 
of white powder to which France is accustomed, but a 
pure, soft, feathery bed, several inches deep, of just 
such newly fallen snow as all boys love to make snow- 
balls of; and that makes their whole bodies glow with 
animation, filling them with delight even to the finger- 
tips. 

~ could hardly wait to dress; indeed, he went 
down stairs with one slipper upon his right foot and 
the other in his hand, bounding along two stairs at a 
time, so eager was he to tell the news to his mother. 

“Voici, ma chere mere! la neige! la neige!’”’ (See, 
dear mother! the snow! the snow!) 

“Ah, yes, mon petit, and yet you have slept an hour 
too late,” returned the fond mother, taking the boy’s 
face between her two hands and kissing both cheeks 
tenderly. Make haste, now, or the sun will melt all 
your treasure away. See, I have your mittens and 
muffler ready for you, and you may wear the warm 
cloak that hangs in the wardrobe.” “ 

“Not Stephen’s? you do not mean me to take that?’ 

“Why not? Poor Steeney! He will never need it 
again.” 


“But ’tis a bad sign to wear what belongs to the 


dead, the nurse used to say, and I don’t want any S 
luck to-day. Won’t we have a glorious good time: 
The boys will all be out, and we shall have a regular 
pitched battle. Of course, our side will come off vic- 
torious. I wouldn’t fight at all if the fighting would 
not bring victory. Would you, ma chere mere? 

The mother laughed,—a proud, rippling laugh, that 
scemed to bubble up from her very heart of hearts. 

“OQ you ambitious boy—just like your father! And 
so you mean to be a brave gargon—a soldier, may be. 
Well, take care that your cause is always a just one, 
and that you never bring your mother to shame. 

“What, I? Eugene Roland? You know my motto— 
No Count but Condie.” 

The mother did not laugh now. Her large, dark 
eyes were fixed upon the boy with a serious tenderness, 
which Eugene but too well understood. How often 
that look had put out the fires of his impetuous heart! 
He knew those troubled eyes looked backward to the 
past, which had robbed her of every thing but Eugene, 


and forward into a future where she must struggle for 


him while he struggled for himself and her. “No 
Count but Condie” was a popular phrase by which the 
people expressed their highest ambitions. The Princes 
de Condie were among the autocrats of Savoy, and so 
arrozant and powerful had their descendants become, 
that to be a Count and not a Count de Condie was re- 
garded as an inferior honor, not to be desired by the 
aspiring youth of France. Hence originated the say- 


ing, “No Count but Condie,” and nothing short of 


that popular dictum could adequately have expressed 
the fierce longing for power which, from the very cra- 
dle, had inspired young Roland, while it filled the fond 
heart of his doting, widowed mother with foreboding 
and terror. : 
Eugene, having finished his light breakfast, tied his 
muftier around his neck and presented his rosy cheeks 
for a parting caress. The mother threw the warm 
cloak over his shoulders and clasped the silver buckle 
at the throat. It was little wonder the widow was so 
proud of her handsome boy, whose regular and glow- 
ing features were at that moment lovingly upturned for 
the accustomed salute. Eugene knew she was proud 
of him; he knew he was beautiful, and that he feared 
nothing—nothing but God and to do an evil act. So 
he went out, satisfied with all the world, loving and be. 
loved, blessing and blest; but he went out only to die! 
Eugene paused at the cottage gate and looked up. 
The sun was only visible through leaden clouds, and 
the air was stinging cold. It did not look like a sky 
of promise, and at that moment the wind came surging 
around the corner, and shook down a wealth of soft 
snow wreaths upon him. He shook them off, laughing, 
as he glanced toward the window, and flinging one 


more kiss to his mother, darted off in the direction of 


the castle of Bolomier, near which the boys had already 
assembled, and were busily engaged in rolling up huge 
balls for the purpose of making snow-forts. 

The snow was so light and moist that two snow-forts 


were soon completed, and it only remained to form the 


two contending parties into line, and make ready to 
assault the forts. The battle opened vigorously. Snow- 
balls flew as thick as the snow flakes had done the 
night previous. The happy shouts and laughter of the 
children filled all Poncin. The peasants, whose simple 
hearts are always made glad by the sports of youth, 
came out from their hamlets and cheered the young 
people on with their bravos. The snow-balling grew 
furious, and one of the forts beginning to yield, the 
cheering became vociferous. 

At this moment the Seigneur de Condie appeared at 
one of the windows of the castle of Bolomier. His 
haughty face was never pleasant to look upon, but 


now it was almost hideous with the fierce passions 
which were consuming him. He was in no humor to 


tolerate the innocent sports of children. An heir had 
just been born to him, and he was impatiently awaiting 
the announcement of the long-desired event. He was 
not a man to endure suspense calmly, so he kad worked 
himself into a passionate frenzy ,which needed but a 
breath to make him a madman. As he opened the 
window and looked out for the hundredth time to see 
if the tardy messenger was approaching who was to 
relieve his suspense, a snow-ball sped toward his au- 
gust person and broke upon his face. The rage of the 
proud Seigneur de Condie was without bounds. He 
rushed into the road and confronted the children, with 
lowering brows. Unconscious of having done any 
thing to arouse his anger, the lads regarded him with 
respectful deference, and approached more nearly to 
him when he addressed them. 

“Which of you threw the snow-ball that was sent 
toward the castle of Bolomier?” demanded the seign- 
eur. 

“Twas I,” answered Eugene, frankly, advancing in 
front of his companions, as if eager to shield them 
from all suspicion. 

“And how dare you insult the Seigneur de Condie?” 
*«Tt was not my intention to hit the castle, much less 
any one in it,” answered Eugene, naively. ‘The snow- 
ball was designed for the fort.” 

The fearless manner in which the offender confront- 
ed the angry man sealed his fate. Without a word of 
warning the cruel Count drew his rapier—a small 
sword which gentlemen of rank always wore in those 
days—and plunged it to the hilt in the brave boy’s 
breast. Then the arrogant wretch wiped the bloody 
rapier upon the snow, and left there a crimson stain, 
which the sun refused to obliterate, and the peasants, 
to this day, tell how it flamed there when the sun went 
down at night. 

The children filled the air with heart-rending shrieks; 
the peasants, accustomed to the tyranny of such men 
as he, and not caring to attract his vengeance toward 
themselves, shrunk away in horror; but among the 
spectators who had come to enjoy the sports was a 
woman, and that woman the widowed mother of the 
murdered Eugene. 

With the mingled rage and fierceness of a tigress 
when robbed of her young, the widow rushed upon the 
Seigneur de Condie, who, now that his sudden rage 
was satisfied and his conscience aroused, was feeble and 
powerless in her grasp. So powerful was she in the 
strength of despair, that she would surely have torn 
the monster in pieces, had he not been rescued by the 
marechanssee, which, fortunately for him, had been es- 
corting the authorities from the town, and rode to his 
rescue. 

Scarcely had the seigneur regained his castle when 
news was brought him that his wife was dead, and that 
a daughter had been born to him instead of a son, as he 
had most ardently desired. 

The birth of a daughter was formerly considered a 
misfortune, since only sons could inherit the wealth 
and honors of their house. The seigneur had long 
hoped for the advent of a son, through whom he would 
be strengthened and aggrandized. When, therefore, it 
was announced to him that a puny and sickly daugh- 
ter was all that was left him, his manliness gave way, 
and like the poor widow whom he had wantonly de- 
prived of her only hope, the proud man filled his castle 
with curses and lamentations. 

The people beheld in this bereavement and disap- 
pointment only a well merited punishment. No one 
pitied his distress, and all were indifferent to his mis- 


ery. 

“But he was not left quite to the solitude of a broken 
heart. The widow, frantic through the loss of her boy, 
followed the murderer to the castle and cursed him in 
his grief. In the period before the French Revolution, 
when the incidents which we are relating occurred, a 
curse, especially when it was pronounced by one suffer- 
ing from wrong, was regarded as the signal of doom. 
However unaccountable it may seem, the form of the 
curse which this widow pronounced upon the bloody 
Seigneur de Condie is still preserved at Poncin, and 
very recently the Court Journal (Feb. 27th) has an- 
nounced that the curse has been entirely fulfilled. 

The widow foretold the bloody drama of the French 
Revelution, which, doubtless, she foresaw must be the 
result of all such tyranny as that which had crushed 
herself and son; she foretold the death of the Seigneur 
de Condie, than which nothing could be more proba- 
ble, and declared that when the puny daughter whose 
birth so affected him should die, there would remain 
no survivor to represent the Condie. 

We are told that the curse was written down as it 
fell from the lips of the widow, and the schoolmaster 
of Poncin, who recorded it, affirms that ‘after uttering 
these words she never spoke again.” 

It was a sad day at Poncin when the lifeless corpse 
of the murdered Eugene was buried. All his young 
companions, wearing badges of mourning, walked be- 
hind the coffin, which was borne upon the shonlders of 
four stout peasants. 

The road to the cemetery was the same which led by 
the castle gate, through which the murderer had passed 
out with his bloody rapier; and when the funeral train 
passed by the castle walls, a face, ghastly white, ap- 
peared for an instant at the window, and there were 
those that said it was the face of the Seigneur de Con- 


die. 

A little later the widow died, also, and was carried, 
like her son, by the castle of Bolomier to her resting- 
place. A the ghastly countenance was seen at the 
window, this time it was noticed that the pale fore- 
head was ploughed with lines of care, and that the 
black hair was streaked with gray. 

Ever since that day, the peasants believe when a 
funeral train passes under the walls of the castle of 
Bolomier, that a-pallid face, as of one dead, haunts the 
casement, and pale fingers make the sign of the cross 
upon a bloody breast. 

Be that as it may, for the superstitious will always 
be deceived in regard to such things, it is certain that 
from the hour of Eugene’s death misfortune haunted 
the steps of the haughty seigneur. One affliction after 
another made life a burden to him, until the cry of 
“Down with the autocrats” became the signal for that 
“reign of terror” during which so many proud heads 
fell. Among those that expiated their sins on the scaf- 








fold was the Seigneur de Condie, the murderer of the 
innocent Eugene. 

The daughter that had been ushered into the world 
upon the day when Eugene died, grew to womanhood, 
and was married to the Lord of Bariere. She had 
many children, but of them all not one survives her. 
She lived to see all that was dear to her laid in the 
grave. Ofa meek and quiet nature, she recognized in 
the fulfilment of the widow’s curse, the cross which is 
often borne by children whose parents have sinned. 

Nor did she shrink from regarding herself as the 
victim of that sin; on the contrary, she often told the 
story of her father’s crime and the widow’s anathema, 
and during the weary years preceding her death, pro- 
fessed to believe that all the prophecy would be accom- 
plished, which has proved to be the case, since she has 
recently been buried at Monparnasse, and upon her 
tombstone is this simple epitaph: ‘The last of the 
Condie.” 


SLEEPING AND WAKING. 


My wife had left her home to seek 
The glow I worshipped in her cheek, 
Like Persian old; my sky had paled; 
A letter every day I mail’d, 

And often said, in cheerful vein, 
“The baby slept all night again.” 


All hallow’d by her tears and prayers 
He stayed with me, it lessen’d cares; 
If he, the nestling slept, I knew 

My dove would slumber sweetly too; 
And so I wrote her now and then, 
“The baby slept all night again.” 


One morn he languished at my side, 
Death-sick, and with the day he died, 
And day with him. It was my will 
That she I loved be happy still, 

So wrote I in my wonted strain,, 
“The baby slept all night again.” 





But when, in turn, she fondly wrote, 
Her pet names using in her note, 
With artless talk about the bed 

Of him who slept so cold and dead, 
I sat the bitter truth to pen, 

“He sleeps to wake no more again.” 


And when upon my breast she lay, 
And sobbed her precious bloom away, 
And grief met grief, while of the dead 
We thought, within his narrow bed, 

I said, and saw it ease her pain, 

“He wakes to sleep no more again.” 





For the Companion. 
HUNTING THE ELEPHANT. 

During his bold explorations of the Nile tributaries 
of Abyssinia, Sir Samuel W. Baker and his courageous 
wife had many dangerous and exciting adventures. 
Through thick and gloomy forests, infested by reptiles 
whose sting is death; across a country where the lion, 
the tiger, the wild boar and the elephant are as com- 
mon as horses are at home; over rivers where the croc- 
odile lay hid, eager and alert to devour either man or 
beast that ventured to cross his path; among savages, 
alone, wholly at their mercy, this daring couple pushed 
their way until they made the great discoveries that 
have ranked them among the foremost geographical 
explorers of the age. I will tell you some of their ad- 
ventures. 

One day, after a long and toilsome hunt, Sir William 
and his native guides reached a river which: was fringed 
by a forest of great trees. Between it and their halt- 
ing-place stretched a field of deep sand. As they were 
in council on their course, they were cheered and sur- 
prised by the sudden trumpet of a splendid bull ele- 
phant, which issued slowly and majestically from the 
woods and walked down to the river to slake its thirst. 

At this time Sir William and his men were hidden 
behind a b .nk of sand. They jumped from their sad- 
dies at once and made a plan of attack. The English- 
man was to creep down behind the banks until hecame 
as near to the elephant as he could get, and then fire 
at it; and if he failed to kill it, the natives were to gal- 
lop, with their drawn swords, and prevent the wound- 
ed creature from gaining the woods. 

Sir William led the way with three natives who car- 
ried rifles for the coming contest. He himself carried 
his “‘baby,” as he named a single barrelled rifle, which 
was loaded with a half-pound explosive shell. The 
Arabs called it “the child of a cannon.” 

The deadly nature of this rifle may be judged of from 
the fact that after its ball entered the body that it struck 
it exploded inside! 

Slowly and with great caution the little party crept 
along, sinking ankle deep in the soft sand, until they 
came within fifty yards of their prey. The elephant, 
in the meantime, never dreaming of danger, was drink 
ing copiously and throwing waterspouts in the air, 
that descended in cooling and delicious streams on his 
huge body. It was a beautiful picture of animal en- 
joyment. 

Suddenly he turned his head and saw his enemies. 
He cocked his big ears and gave a “trumpet” of alarm. 
He wavered for a moment—it was plain that he did not 
know whether it would be best to fight or to take flight. 

Sir William did not give the animal time to make up 
its mind, for he sprang to his feet, and with a shout 
rushed towards his game. 

“Bang!” went the baby; Sir William reeled back- 
ward, for the recoil of this rifle was fearful. As the 
smoke cleared away it was seen that the ball had en- 
tered the shoulder of the elephant. 

The animal received the terrible shot in silence, but 
rushed at the top of its speed to the forest. Before it 
could reach it, the natives, on horseback, came on at a 
full gallop, and soon got between the woods and the el- 
ephant. Then they turned upon the mighty brute, 
sword in hand, as blithely as if the whole thing was a 

lay. 

. The exasperated creature rushed headlong at them. 
Every one of them—there were three—leaped from his 
horse and advanced to attack the animal on foot. They 
were now, it would seem, at every disadvantage, for 
the heavy sand was worse for them than for their huge 
antagonist; and they could ill afford to give it any 
such odds. 

The elephant screamed with fury, but it was cunning 
even in its rage, seeming to know that it would be cer- 
tain death if the hunters got behind him; and although 
eager to attack his enemies, he never risked a capture 
at the expense of a stroke in the rear. 

Whenever one of the natives was nearly behind him, 
he turned with great rapidity, as if he moved on a piv- 


ot, and charged, but would instantly stop in his chase 
and wheel round if he found that the other two men 
were trying to attack him in the rear. 
As this fight was going on, the elephant kept up its 
screams and blew clouds of sand in the air from its 
trunk. It was a magnificent sight of the kind. 
Again and again the three natives were in imminent 
peril of their lives; and if a single one of them had 
even wavered, or shown a want of pluck, the elephant 
would have left their mangled bodies on the sands, and 
remained the victor—to die from his painful wound at 
his leisure. 
While this exciting fight was going on, Sir William 
was toiling through the heavy sands in order to take a 
part in the struggle and relieve his men, who were be- 
ginning to get tired. Just as he reached the scene of 
the contest, the elephant charged through the line of 
his enemies and rushed toward the jungle. But it was 
too late to save its life. 
“Zip-p-p!’ went a rifle ball, and it lodged in the 
shoulder of the escaping brute. At the same instant 
Abou Do, one of Baker’s men, closed in behind the el- 
ephant and gave it a deep cut with his sabre in the leg. 
It did not cut the sinews, so the elephant broke away. 
The hunters followed him up through the wood and 
soon came upon his dead body. He had run a quarter 
of a mile, in spite of all his wounds, and then fell with 
a heavy thud on the bed of a dry watercourse. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


RAY MORTON’S JOURNAL LETTERS. 
No. III. 

O Nell! There was the funniest man came here last 
night—they call him Ninny, and he don’t know much 
I guess, wearing such clothes this warm weather; but 
his real name is Ninian. Harry said he didn’t believe 
there was such a name, but father told him that a man 
who was Governor of the State once had that name, so 
he had to give it up. 

But Ninny was dressed as they used to when it was 
all woods here—gll in leather, and a skin cap on his 
head—father said it was coon—and one tail hanging 
down behind and one over each ear. He had a belt, 
and he had a great big knife in it, and he said “See- 
ins how we was strangers, he thought he’d let us know 
there was lots of nuts for pickling—that the old woman 
who used to live here was mighty fond of um.” 

Mother said it was several years since she had pick- 
led any walnuts and butternuts, and she should be very 
glad to do some, so Martha is cooking, and to-morrow 
we are going. Father said we’d take Ninny along, and 
my! you ought to have seen his mouth when he 
laughed. Harry said the corners went into his ears. 

O Nell! I should have been perfectly happy if you’d 
only been with us. Letty went, that’s the minister’s 
little girl, and her brother Horace—he’s fifteen—just 
two years younger than Harry, but he’s as big. And 
we had the wagon body full of nuts, so when we came 
home there was hardly any place to sit—we got some 
for Letty’s mother and her aunt too, Butternuts are 
so funny, they are gluey all over and every thing sticks 
to them, and Letty and I had a regular—what do you 
call it?—menagery. We put little sticks in for legs 
and tails and made rats, and we stuck some all over 
thick with the feathers of a bird Ninny shot; some we 
sanded and one we dusted all over, and Horace cut us 
some pieces of bent grape vine, and we put on some lit- 
tle leaves for ears, and we had the completest bit of an 
elephant. 

Father said we had so many wild beasts to manage 
we forgot to help, but I’m sure I picked till my back 
ached, and Letty said her head was sore where the boys 
shook the nuts on it. And then we had dinner on the 
grass, side of a little brook, and Ninny went off where 
the trees were scattered, and made a fire and cooked 
some doves he shot, and then brought them to us on 
grape leaves; and he grinned so, you couldn’t see any 
thing but mouth. And such looking hands as we’ve 
all got but mother, because she kept her gloves on. I 
guess you'd think we’d been dyeing ourselves—and it 
won’t wash off right away. 

Horace says he aint going to study, for his father 
knows enough for all his—ansectors I think it was— 
but he’s going to be a farmer, and asked me if I didn’t 
think the young ladies liked farmers best. I told him 
I didn’t know any but your two big sisters, and when I 
wrote I’d ask them. You needn’t ask Maria, on ac- 
count of the pocket hankerchif, you know, but Lucy 
will tell you may be. 

To-day is Saturday, and next week I can tell you 
about our school. But good-by now. 


o> 





For the Companion. 
FAMOUS BUT NOT HAPPY. 

“Do you remember Annette Wallace?” asked Mrs. 
Carr, as she laid her baby softly in its little fairy-like 
sleeping-place. P 

“O yes,’ was the reply, “we were always together 
when school-girls. She used to confide all her aspira- 
tions to me. I remember I looked upon her as some- 
thing remarkable and loved her dearly. When we left 
school we corresponded for a while, but she stopped, 
and gradually the letter-writing ceased. 

“What kind of a girl was she?” 

“Studious, anxious and thoughtful; very ambitious 
to keep her place, fond of excelling, self-denying, rath- 
er generous and not always happy—perhaps because 
she was needlessly sensitive. I have heard nothing 
about her for years. I wonder what has become of 
her.” 

“Are you going to hear the celebrated Madame Leut- 
son, to-night?” asked Mrs. Carr, patting the small, be- 
ruffled specimen of humanity as she spoke. 

“Of course Iam; I am wild to hear her,” was the 
answer. 

“See if you think she resembles Annette Wallace,” 
with a smile. 

“Mrs. Carr, it can’t be possible. Is this wonderful 
artist my old schoolmate ?” 

“The very same. She has achieved distinction, and 
always sings before crowded houses.” 

‘My dear old friend; I remember how often I found 
her building castles in the air. ‘I am sure,’ she used to 





say to me, ‘I am Sure I shall be famous some time. I 
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can think of nothing that will cause me so much hap- 

iness as to make the world admire me. I dream of it, 
{ thirst for it, I shall never be satisfied unless I achieve 
it? O how happy she must be to find herself at last 
world-renowned! How glad I am that I shall see her 
tonight! I should have recognized her, of course, for 

J'always loved her dearly.” 

"Night came, and found the audience chamber of the 
fir singer thronged almost to suffocation. The stage 
was ample, and as her husband led in the public idol 
snd took his own seat at the piano, thunders of applause 
filed the great music hall. One heart among the care- 
yess throngs throbbed with suppressed tenderness; onc 
pair of sweet eyes filled, under the opera glass that was 
jevelled at the stage. 

“How beautiful she is!” thought her old friend. 

“ow richly and tastefully she isdressed! That white 
satin becomes her, and the diamonds, too. Beloved, 
inonored and admired, making money as fast as she can 
desire. O, what more can she want? And yet it seems 
tome as if there was a weary, sad look beneath all the 
priliancy of her beauty. Glorious!” she repeated, un- 
jer her breath, as the clear voice rang out. 
Qn the following day a card was sent up to Madame 
Heutson. Her brow cleared and her eye lighted as she 
aw the name; another moment and the two were in 
ech other’s arms. 

“You live in the midst of enchantment,” said the 
jld-time friend, after a little conversation and she had 
jooked at the beautiful rooms, gorgeously furnished. 
‘Do you remember our many talks together? O, you 
must be happy now, indeed; you can desire nothing 
more on earth.” 

“] have often looked forward to this,” said the sing- 
, with a faint smile, “‘as the stepping-stone to su- 
preme happiness. And yetI am tired of it before a 

ear has passed. I long sometimes for solitude; I 

m weary Of praise; I feel that I am looked upon as a 
mere musical machine by the exacting public, and I 

hink if I could sit down in some little, humble cot" 
age and sing a babe to sleép in my arms, I would give 
pp all my grandeur.” 

“Then you have a sweet little babe.”’ 

“No, it died; for a brief moment it gave me unspeak. 

ble happiness, and then it was snatched from my 

ms. It seemed so cruel!” Her lip quivered, her voice 
jiedaway. “I have given up pursuing the phantom of 

ppiness,” she said, mournfully; “my whole life is a 

eary struggle.” 

And for years, ‘when her friend heard of the great 
inger’s success—how she fascinated thousands in other 

nds as well as her own—the sad plaint wrung from 

er heart, the picture of her as she might have been, 
inging lullabys to a little child in a humble home; the 

diy echoing words, “‘My whole life is a weary strug- 
le,” came up before her; and while the wondering 
nultitude applauded and demanded yet more, she pit- 
pd and prayed for her. ALMA. 














A MAGIC WORD. 
There’s a little word 
I have often heard, 
And it bears a magic spell ; 
It is sweet and clear 
To the listening ear, 
As the sound of a tinkling bell; 
Would you travel the road to honor, 
You must practice its teachings well. 
On the roll of fame 
’Twill inscribe your name 
In letters of shining light; 
Whate’er you will 
Perform with skill 
So wonderful is its might; 
However dark the present, 
It can make the future bright. 


And better than this, 
It will lead to bliss 
And a beautiful home on high; 
If uttered with prayer, 
It will banish despair, 
And bring a blessing nigh; 
Then ever — and trusting, 
Remember t! ig simple word, ‘Try.’ 


es 


SLEEP AT HIS POST---AN INCIDENT OF 
THE LATE WAR. 


Mr. Owen, a pious farmer in Vermont, gave his eld- 
son, Benjamin, to the Federal cause, in the late 
ul struggle. One day a message arrived which fell 
ea thunderbolt upon the anxious, yet hopeful fami- 
The lad had been found asleep at his post, and was 
ndemned to be shot. 
he terrible news spread in the village, and the good 
ister, Mr. Allan, came at once to see if it were not 
— to administer consolation to the heart-broken 
‘0, sir,” cried the sorrowing old man, “such a dear, 
eclous, noble boy! I thought when I gave him to 
§ country, that not a father in all this broad land 
de so precious a gift—no, not one. God forgive me 
hy grief isa sin. Mr. Allan, the dear boy only slept 
hinute, just one little minute, at his post. I know 
t was all, for Bennie never dozed over a duty. How 
ompt and reliable he was!”’ and Mr. Owen’s eyes 
ndered over the brown fields with such a perplexed, 
indering look. 
I know he only fell off one little second; he was so 
ung, and not strong, that boy of mine. Why, he 
4s tall as I, and only eighteen, and now they shoot 
m, because he was found asleep when doing duty.” 
. Owen repeated these words very slowly, as iF en- 
voring to find out their true meaning. 
nty-four hours the telegraph said; only twen- 
our hours. Where is Bennie now?” 
We will hope with his Heavenly Father,” said Mr. 
an, soothingly. 
€s, yes; let us hope. God is very merciful, and 
mnie Was so good—I do not mean holy,” he said, cor- 
‘ing himself, sharply; “there is none holy, no, not 
; Dut Jesus died for sinners. Mr. Allan, tell me 
t. O, Bennie! Bennie!” 
he mother raised herself as she heard his name 
» and, turning, said, with a smile, “Don’t call so 
i, father; Bennie is not far off, he will come soon.” 
as laid His hand on them both, you see,” said 
- Vwen, without making any direct reply. ‘She 
Rot been just herself, since. It is a merciful thing 
a of stunned, it seems tome. She makes no 


+ Allan looked in astonishment at the bowed man, 
ated came and stood before him. These few hours 
4 “one the work of years. The sinewy. frame was 
bow POW, the eyes were dimmed, and the sudden 
sate ad written itself in deep wrinkles all over his 
Y face. “God have mercy on you; He is trying 
“a furnace seven times heated!” he exclaimed, 

ost involuntarily. 
daughter, a fair young girl—Blossom, they called 
hen Sat near them, listening with blanched cheeks. 
, rhe shed a tear that day, and the terror in her 
ad been so very still that no one had noticed 





















it. She had occupied herself mechanically in house- 
hold duties, which her mother’s condition devolved en- 
tirely upon her. Now she answered a gentle tap at the 
kitchen door, opening it to receive from a neighbor’s 
hand a letter. “It is from him,’ was all she said. 

It was like a message from the dead. Mr. Owen 
could not break the seal for his trembling fingers, and 
poeccl it toward Mr. Allan with the helplessness of a 
child. 

The minister opened it, and, obedient to a motion 
from the father, read as follows: 

“DEAR FATHER,—When this reaches you I shall be 
in eternity. At first it seemed awful to me, but I have 
thought about it so much that now it has no terror. 
They say they will not bind me nor blind me, but that 
I may meet mv death like a man. I thought. father, 
it might have been on the battle-field for my country, 
and that when I fell it would be fighting gloriously; 
but to be shot down like a dog for nearly betraying it 
—to die for neglect of duty! O, father! I wonder the 
very thought does not kill me! But1 shall not dis- 
grace you. Tam going to write you all about it, and 
when I am gone you may tell my comrades. I can’t 


ow. 

“You know I promised Jemmy Carr’s mother I would 
look after her boy, and when he fell sick I did all I 
could for him. He was not strong when he was or- 
dered back into the ranks, and the day before that night 
I carried all his luggage, beside my own, on our march. 
Toward night we went in on adouble-quick, and though 
the luggage began to feel very heavy, every body else 
was tired too; and as for Jemmy, if I had not lent him 
an arm now and then, he would have dropped by the 
way. I was all tired out when I went into camp, and 
then it was Jemmy’s turn to be sentry, and I would 
take his place; but I was too tired, father. I could not 
have kept awake if I had had a gun at my head. ButI 
did not know it until—well, it was too late!” 

“God be thanked!” interrupted Mr. Owen, reverent- 
ly. “I knew Bennie was not the boy to sleep careless- 
ly at his post.” 

“They tell me to-day that I have a short reprieve 
given to me by circumstances—time to write to you, 
our good colonel says. 
does his duty; he would gladly save me if he could. 
And don’t lay my death against Jemmv. The poor boy 
is broken-hearted, and does nothing but beg and en- 
treat them to let him die in my stead. 

“T can’t bear to think of mother and Blossom. Com- 
fort them, father. Tell ihem that I die as a brave boy 
should, and that when the war is over they will not be 
ashamed of me, as they must be now. God help me, it 
is very hard to bear. Good-by, father. God seems 
near and dear to me—not at all as if He wished me to 
perish forever, but as if He felt sorry for His poor, sin- 
ful child, and would take me to be with Him and my 
Saviour in a better, better life.”’ 

A great sob burst from Mr. Owen’s heart. “Amen!” 
he said, solemnly. “Amen!” 

“To-night, in the early twilight, I shall see the cows 
all coming home from pasture—Daisy, and Brindle, 
and Bet; old Billy, too, will neigh from his stall, and 
precious little Blossom stand waiting for me; but I 
shall never, never come. God bless you all. Forgive 
your poor, poor Bennie.” 


Late that night the door opened softly, and a little 
figure glided out and down the footpath that led to the 
road by the mill. She seemed rather flying than walk- 
ing, turning her head neither to the right nor to the 
left, starting as the full moon stretched queer, fantas- 
tic shapes all around her, looking only now and then 
to heaven, and foiding her hands as if in prayer. 

Two hours later the same young girl stood at the Mill 
Depot, watching the coming of the night train, and the 
conductor, as he reached down to lift her in, wondered 
at the sweet, tear-stained face that was upturned toward 
the dim lantern he held in his hand. 

A few questions and ready answers told him all, and 
no father could have cared more tenderly for his own 
child than he did for our Blossom. 

She was on her way to Washington, to ask President 
Lincoln for her brother’s life. She had stolen away, 
leaving only a note to tell her father where and why 
she had gone. She had brought Bennie’s letter with 
her; no good, kind heart like the President’s could re- 
fuse to be melted at it. 

The next morning they reached New York, and the 

conductor found suitable company for Blossom, and 
hurried her on to Washington. Every minute now 
might be a year in her brother’s life. 
And so, in an incredibly short time, Blossom reached 
the capital, and was hurried at once to the White House. 
The President had just seated himself to his morning 
task of overlooking and signing important papers, 
when, without one word of announcement, the door 
softly opened, and Blossom, with eyes cast down and 
folded hands, stood before him. 

‘‘Well, my child,” he said, in his pleasant, cheery 
tones, “what do you want, so bright and early in the 
morning ?” 

“Benny’s life, please, sir,” faltered out Blossom. 
“Bennie? Who is Bennie?” 

“My brother, sir. They are going to shoot him for 
— at his post.” 

“O yes;” and Mr. Lincoln ran his eye over the pa- 
pers before him. “I remember. It was a fatal sleep. 
You see, child, it was a time of special danger. Thou- 
sands of lives might have been lost for his culpable 
negligence.” 

“So my father said,” said Blossom, gravely; “but 
my Sag Bennie was so tired, sir, and Jemmy was very 
weak. He did the work of two, and it was Jemmy’s 
night, not his. But Jemmy was too tired; and Ben- 
= thought about himself, that he was also too 
ti ng 

“What is this you say, my child? Come here, I don’t 
understand ;” and the kind man caught eagerly as ever 
at what seemed to be a justification of an offence. 
Blossom went to him; he put his hand tenderly on 
her shoulder, and turned up the pale, serious face 
toward his. How tall he seemed! and he was President 
of the United States, too. A dim thought of this kind 
passed for a moment through Blossom’s mind; but she 
told her story simply and straightforward, and handed 
Mr. Lincoln Bennie’s letter to read. 

He read it carefully; then taking up his pen, wrote 
a few hasty lines, and rang the bell. 

Blossom heard this order given: 

“Send this dispatch at once.” 

The President then turped to the little girl and said,— 
“Go home, my child, and tell that father of yours 
wi.o could approve his country’s sentence, even when 
it took the life of a child like that, that Abraham Lin- 
coln thinks the life far too precious to be lost. Go 
back, or wait until to-morrow. Bennie will need change 
after he has so bravely faceddeath. Wait, and heshall 
go with you.” 

“God bless you, sir,” said Blossom; and who shall 
doubt that God heard and registered that request? 

Two days after this interview the young soldier came 
to the White House with his sister. He was called in- 
to the President’s private room, and a strap fastened 
upon the shoulder, Mr. Lincoln said, “that could carry 
a sick comrade’s baggage, and die for the good act un- 
complainingly.” 

Then Bennie and Blossom took their way to the 
Green Mountain home, and a crowd gathered at the 
Mill Depot to welcome them back, and farmer Owen’s 
head towered above them all, and as his hand grasped 
that of his boy Mr. Allan heard him say, fervently, as 
the best blessing he could pronounce upon his child,— 

“Just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of saints.” 
That night, Daisy, and Brindle, and Bet came bel- 
lowing home from pasture, for they heard a well-known 
voice calling them at the gate, and Bennie, as he pats 








Forgive him, father—he only | . 





his old pets and looks lovingly in their great brown 


eyes, catches through the still evening air his Puritan 
father’s voice, as he repeats to his happy mother these 
jubilant words: ‘Fear not, for I am with thee; I bring 
thy seed from the east, and gather thee from the west; 
I will say to the north, Give up, and to the south, Keep 
not back; bring my sons from afar, and my daughters 
from the ends of the earth; even every one that is 
called by My name; for I have created him for My 
glory, I have formed him, yea, I have made him.” 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


In times of danger nothing is so important as pres- 
ence of mind. An English writer, discoursing on the 
subject, gives the following instances in point: 

A lady was in front of her lawn with her children, 
when a mad dog made his appearance, pursued by the 
peasants. What did she do? What would you have 
done? She went straight to the dog, received his head 
in her thick stuff gown, between her knees, and, muf- 
fling it up, held it with all her might till the men came 
up. No one was hurt. Of course she fainted after it 
was all right. 

We all know the story of the Grecian mother who 
saw her child sporting on the edge of the bridge. She 
knew that a cry would startle it over into the raging 
stream—she came gently near, and, opening her bosom, 
allured the little scapegrace. 
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Where is my Receipt P 
The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 
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For the Companion. 


WORK AND PLAY. 

“Mother, what shall I do?” said Maggie, disconso- 
lately, one cheerless March day. 

“Suppose you sew a square of patchwork,” said 
mother. * 

“T don’t feel as if that would amuse me.” 

“Then play a little while with Noah’s ark.” But to 
all mother’s suggestions the weary answer was the 
same; “I don’t care to do that,” but I think if I hada 
sister I should know what to do.” 

“Well,” said mother, “this afternoon we will ride 
down to Aun: Carrie’s and borrow one.” 

Now Magzyie was the one lone bird living in the home 
nest among the evergreens, but Aunt Carrie’s nest be- 
hind the cherry trees was full and running over. A 
baby came there every two years, looked about with 
wondering eyes awhile, and then stepped naturally in- 
to its place in the long procession of children. 

Mother and Maggie went there in the afternoon; but 
lo and behold, instead of one child asking, ‘‘What shall 
I do?” there were seven of them, from big Charlie, who 
was just leaving off short jackets, down to the baby 
who could scarcely talk, but had caught the echo of 
the family battle-cry, and was saying, “‘do, do.” 

It was vacation; not dry enough for hoops and mar- 
bles; not cold enough for skating; not snowy enough 
for coasting; not windy enough for kite flying. 

Aunt Carrie looked as if her brain was softening un- 
der the pressure, so Mrs. Morton picked up one of the 
little girls who came handiest, tucked her and her night- 
dress into the carriage with Maggie, and drove home. 

For that night all went merrily; but the next morn- 
ing they were tired of Noah’s ark, tired of the Swiss 
village, tired of the baby house, tired of Maggie’s twen- 
ty-one dollies, and so there were two disconsolate little 
faces saying, ‘What shall we do?” 

“Now,” said mother, ‘‘the trouble is, that Jack is 
having ‘all play and no work.’ To-day Iam going to 
have you work an hour and play an hour. Maggie 
has half-a dozen pieces of work begun and not finished. 
That cushiof begun for grandma a year ago; the hold- 
er for me; the nightgown for dolly and the patchwork 
quilt for her bed; the handkerchief she is hemming for 
papa. Now we will have them all finished.” 

Two little faces brightened at the thought of real 
work; two little thimbles were hunted up and two lit- 
tle hands were soon sewing over and over on two little 
squares of patchwork. 

Before the hour was out they were casting longing 
looks toward the clock, but mother insisted on the 
whole sixty minutes, and then when the play hour 
came, what a relish they had for their dollies! 

Then came an hour of school and lessons, and so on 
till bedtime, when Maggie said, “‘Why, mother, 4 
haven’t felt like saying what shall I do? once to-day.” 

And before many days it was surprising to see how 
many things they had finished. Grandmahad a bright 
new cushion to stick her pins in; papa praised the neat 
little stitches in his new handkerchief; mother need 
not burn her fingers at the stove now that her pretty 
holder was done; dolly had a nice nightgown to wear 
when she was undressed, and the neatest little patch- 
work quilt for her bed. 


“All work and no piey 
kes Jack a dull boy, 
But all play and no work 
Makes him a mere toy.” 


N. L. E. 
A +o 





Sr. Perser’s 1n Rome.—St. Peter’s, for its erection, 
i one hundred and seventy-six years, and to 


perfect the structure demanded an additional hundred 
and seventy-four years. Its cost was fifty millions of 
dollars in gold, and to keep it in repair requires an an- 
nual expenditure of twenty thousand dollars. Of its 
vast dimensions perhaps the best idea is conveyed by 
the statement that it covers eight.acres of ground. To 
the top of the dome is four hundred and forty-eight 
feet, and in approaching Rome, long before any other 
structure about the city strikes the eye, this dome, like 
a great ball, is seen towering in the air. 
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THE LITTLE HUMPBACK. 


A little humpbacked girl 
Came slowly up the street; 
Iewatched her pale, sweet face, 

Her weary, lagging feet. 
I saw the earnest look, 
Too thoughtful for her years, 
And caught the passing smile, 
That sadder seems than tears. 


Sweet, merry voices chimed 
in happy, childish play, 
And joyous laughter rang 
Along the dusty way. 
Strong, healthy boys and girls, 
With many a careless shout, 
Were telling all the world 
That school was just let out. 


The little girl, apart, 
Stole silently along, 
Too tired to join the plays, 
Too weak to swell the song. 
°Twas sad to think that life 
Such sorrow held in store, 
To see the burden rough, 
Those young, frail shoulders bore. 


I saw a sadder sight: 
The little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and lips, 
And hair in sunny curls, 
Turned scornfully awa 
From that poor, suffering child, 
Or with loud, taunting words 
Her misery reviled. 


am | !’ T heard them say, 
“What have you in that pack? 
Yow carry all your worth 

Upon your broken back.” 
The little boys threw stones; 

The rude girls laughed and jeered, 
As if ’twere fun to see 

How wretched she appeared. 


As God looks down from heaven 
Upon them all to-night, 
Which of those little ones 
Is fairest in His sight? 
He sees the stricken one, 
But not as others see; 
Alas! He also sees 
The heart's deformity. ” 








Ir isa common saying of moralists that the lower 
orders of animals have not the vices of man, yet it is 
certain that some of the insects are back-biters and all 
of the quadrupeds are tale-bearers. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Battledore and Shuttlecock 


Is played by two persons, who strike the shuttlecock or 
“bird” from one to the other by means of the battledore, 
which may consist of a plain piece of wood, or of a frame 
covered with parchment, or only crossed with catgut or 
gutta percha. 

The Chinese fashion is to play it with the hand instead of 
abattledore; and a good game has recently been introduced 
in this country by substituting an inflated galvanized India 
rubber ball for the shuttlecock and using the hand for the 
battledore. 

The triangular game is ie by three players. A strikes 
the shuttlecock to B, an passes it on to C, and C to A, 
and so it goes from one to the other. 

There is also a capital round, or rather octagon game, 

layed by eight persons, with two shuttlecocks. A and D 
gin the game at the same time, A by sending one shuttle 
cock to B, and D by sending the other to E. This isa Ty- 
rolese game, and the players are of both sexes,who sing dur- 
ing the whole time some song which marks the time well 
and distinctly, as any deviation in the time would destroy 
the game. 

A bad copy of this good original is the circular game, 
layed only with one shuttlecock. The Tyrolese game had 
ts rise during the wars of Bonaparte with Austria, and the 

“war songs’’ of the period were those usually sung with the 
game. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Names of places in Michigan enigmaticaMy expressed. 

1. An animal’s foot repeated twice 

2. What soldiers see, and a small stream. 

8. A small body of water and a large town. 

4. A wild animal and a piece of ground. 

5. A girl’s name and a summer-house. 

6. A place where ships anchor and the dry ae of the 
EMMA. 


earth. 
3. 


My whole fifteen letters form the name of a well-known 
English author. 
y 10, 13, 5 is a small instrument used in the U. S. mint. 
My 7, 1, 2, 10 is a metal. 
My 12, 3, 11, 14is vapor. 
My 15, 8, 4, 5, 6 is to float in the air. 


My 9, 5, 14 is to lease. WALLACE, 


Word Square. 


1. Part of yourself. 
2. A cinder. 

8. To bring low. 

4. What shoemakers use. 
5. An English river. 


lam very shabby; transpose, and the lion claims me; 
again transpose, and I belong to every body; again, and{ 
am often used in church. 


I am composed of letters five, 

The part of speech is adjective, 
From either way I —_ the same, 
Pray tell me then what is my name. 


Conundrums, 


What most resembles a pretty girl bathing? 

bell (e). 

When is a tombstone like a rushlight? 

for a late husband. ‘ 

What is the difference between a fiery individual and a 

slice of bacon? One is rash and the other is a rasher. 

What is the most becoming dress for bare earth? The 

skirt of a wood. 

It is made with a train, it travels with a train, it is of no 

use to a train, but a train cannot travel without it. A noise. 
poe people can never live long, nor wear great coats? 

Dwarfs. . 

Why is a room full of married peopleempty? Because 


A diving 
When it is set up 


there’s not a single person in it. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fried A. (Friday.) 4. Cart-ridge. 
= Little Nell. 5. Be LieF. 


. HOME. Or I noc O, 
OPEN. DeFoO. 
MEND. YiE1D. 
ENDS. 
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“MY NORMANDY.” 
From a Correspondent. 

We crossed the channel on a lovely day. The waters 
were as smooth, almost, as glass, and every body sat 
or lounged on deck. Clearer, bluer skies were never 
seen; the sun made the cliffs of Dover dazzling, and 
dripped in showers of gold all along the wake of our 
clumsy little steamboat. 

On board was a Persian, dark, handsome and intelli- 
gent. He had been in business in London for three 
years, and he did us the honor to say that in his coun- 
try they needed good American young ladies for teach- 
ers. He seemed perfectly serious about it, and thought 
they might teach much that was useful. | 

He did not conceals or attempt to do so, that he was | 
a worshipper of fire. For that reason he never smoked | 
either pipe or cigar. When he went towards the sun | 
he saluted it, silently, and sometimes remained quite 
still, probably at his devotions. It seemed very strange 
that he could look at that wonderful luminary, that 
ean do nothing but burn and shine, and acknowledge 
it as his deity, after a residence of years in a Christian 
country. I could only silently pray that God would 
enlighten him. 

At last we came to the gray cliffs of Normandy. The 
sea and the light had stained tiem brilliantly in some 
places, and many of them assumed fantastic shapes, as 
the shadows fell into hollows, making imaginary tur- 
rets and loop-holes. Here and there, as we drew closer 
to shore, we saw castles and country seats in the dis- 
tance, all softened by vines and fine verdure. 

On the shore the inevitable and gorgeous gen d’arme 
kept the people back, but could not keep them still; 
they chattered like magpies. From every part of the 
comical looking houses high-capped heads could be 
seen .protruding and eagerly watching the landing. 
Littld brown babies ran hither and thither, their round 
faces set in stiff white frills, that made me laugh every 
time I met their funny black eyes. 

And so we were in Normandy—‘‘my Normandy”’— 
with its vines, and flowers, and laughing peasants. 
The streets and houses seemed to have stepped out of 
some old picture, with their complement of shouting, 
jolly, small-featured inhabitants. Little carts abound- 
ed, filled with all manner of pleasant fruits. 

Dinner tables were set outside, and madam, master 
and all the little brood ate on, undisturbed by curious 
looks, and, I am sorry to say, drank, too, tankards of 
foaming ale. 

‘Things seemed generally ona smaller scale than they 
do at home—not only the people, but the houses, and 
vehicles. Men assumed the office of horses, and so, for 
that matter, did the women. Every where one would 
have thought that the gaiety of a holiday abounded, 
there was so much chattering, there were so many gay 
colors. 

As we turned a corner we came upon the market—a 
large space unenclosed, under whose awning we could 
look through on the blue waters, and the channel steam- 
ers, and the distant cliff. Fish laid on white linen 
cloths; fish-women sat near, brown, neat, and each 
equipped in the high, picturesque cap of Normandy, 
talking, knitting, while the soft sun shone every where 
and the light breezes swept through the clear atmos- 
phere. 

I did not wonder that “my Normandy” was sung by 
poets and written about by novelists, and the farther I 
penetrated into the country, witnessing their painstak- 
ing on miniature farms, their little houses, almost like 
toys, surrounded by blooming gardens, the more I felt 
that it must be hard for such a people to leave their 
pleasant pastures and their fruitful hill sides. . 

ALMA. 





—_~+or 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF NERO. 


When Nero learned that he had a master in Galba, he 
—_ the table at which he was seated feasting, dash- 
to pieces his two most favorite crystal glasses, call- 
ed for a box of poison, which he was afraid to use, and 
then rushed into the Servilian garden to think upon 
what he should do next. There, or within his sleep- 
ing room, he passed a most miserable night; and when, 
at daybreak, he found that his guard had not only de- 
serted him, but had carried off the little gold box con- 
taining the poison, and even the very covering of his 
bed, he ran headlong down to Tiber, where he stopped 
short on the bank, and slowly walked again. It was 
then, barefooted and half dressed as he was, that he was 
encountered by the faithful Phaon, who fiung a cloak 
about his shoulders, tied an old handkerchief about 
his head, hoisted the bewildered wretch upon a horse, 
and rode away towards a country house four miles off. 
In danger of discovery, the fugitive party abandoned 
their horses, scrambled through thickets, brekes, by- 
paths and brambles, and at length reached the neigh- 
borhood of the desired asylum. 

The tender feet of the Emperor were mangled and 
bloody, despite the care which had been shown by his 
friend to spread his cloak on the ground for the ex-Rm- 
peror to tread upon. Phaon asked him to conceal 





himself for a while in a gravel-pit; but Nero declared 
that it looked too much like a grave, and he was de- 
termined not to be buried alive. He sat down under 
a wall, picked the burs and brambles from his dress, 
drank from the hollow of his hand a few drops of 
water, and sighed over the thought of the draughts he 
used to imbibe of boiled water made cold again in 
snow. He at length got into a house, where he turned 
away in disgust from the piece of brown bread that 
was offered him—his last banquet; drank again a little 
luke-warm water, flung himself on an old flock-bed, 
and cursed his destiny. They who surrounded him 
counselled him to make an end quickly; and thereupon 
he had a grave made before him to his exact measure. 
He ordered sundry preparations to be made for his fu- 
neral, commanded water for the washing of his body, 
wood for the pile, expressed a hope that they who 
survived him would allow his head to remain on his 
body, and then burst into an agony of tears at the 
thought, as he said, of what a clever fellow the world 
was about to lose: : 

“Qualis artifex pereo!’’ was his exclamation. It was 
not his only one. He cited lines from various Greek 
and Latin authors, as applicable to his situation; and 
when reproached for dallying so long before he put him- 
self to death, very appositely and naturally inquired if 
any one present was willing to show him the way by 
setting him the example. He then made a few more 
pedantic quotations, and finally, with trembling hands, 
put the dagger to his throat. He would have held it 
there long enough, had it not been for Epaphroditus, 
who grasped his hands and forced it into his throat. 
The terror of the ex-monarch was fixed on his features 
after death. But even he had friends; five thousand 
crowns were expended on his funeral pile, on which his 
body was laid in a splendid silk covering; a couple of 
his old nurses collected his ashes, and an imperial con- 
gress accompanied them in the pious task of solemnly 
depositing the body in the tomb of the Domitii. 

* 





VARIETY. 


iapibicaconamis 
THE SONG OF THE HORSE. 


A poor old stage-horse, lank and thin, 

Not much else than bones and skin, 

I jog along, week out, week in, 

Kicked and cursed and meanly fed, 
Jammed in the side and jerked by the head; 
And the thing I can’t at all make out 

Is, what on earth it’s all about. 





Why was I made to toil and tug 

For this - little human bug, 
Two-legged, dumpy as a jug, 

Who sits aloft my ribs to batter? 

Or why was he made, for that matter? 
And, if I needs must be created, 

Why is it that I was not fated 

To prance und curvet, finely mated, 
Silver-harnessed, sleek and fat, 

With groom and blanket, and all that? 


Here I go, day after day, 

Pounding and slipping down Broadway, 
Dragging these curious biped things, 
With forelegs gone, and yet no wings. 
Where they all go to, I don’t know, 

Nor why in the world they hurry so, 

Nor what good use Heaven puts them to! 


It was n’t my fault, you see, at all, 

That my joints grew big and my muscles small, 
And so I missed of a rich man’s stall. 

I’m clumsy, crooked, stupid, slow, 

Yet the meanest horse is a horse, you know, 
And his ribs can ache with a kick and blow, 
As well as the glossiest nags that go; 

Awd pray how long will they use me so? 





DEGENERATED. 

The ancient Egyptians took the lead in civilization. 
They accomplished wonders—built pyramids, temples, 
statues and reared obelisks which to-day are the won- 
der of the nations. In arts and sciences they were far 
advanced, but not much can be said in praise of the in- 
habitants of the land at the present time. 

The villages which you see in Egypt to-day are mere- 
ly mud huts crowded together, hut joining hut, all of 
one story, the ground for a floor, a hole in the wall for 
a window, straw for a bed, rags for bedding. 

Parents, children, dogs, donkeys, all occupy the 
same apartment. The droppings of the stable are 
thrown with all offal into a heap at the door. You see 
the inhabitants squatting under the wall or lying at 
full length in the sand where the sun is hottest, when 
the mercury, though it is midwinter, would go up to 
ninety! 

In the fields you see aman plowing with a camel 
and acow yoked together—the yoke a straight stick 
ten feet long, slanting at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from the neck of the camel to that of the cow—the 
plough a sharpened stick. You pass men cutting green 
clover for the market with a jack-knife instead of a 
scythe. 

You meet a company of women going to market, 
walking ten miles to Cairo, each with an earthen jar filled 
with butter or a basket of eggs on her head! Take a 
look as she passes. Her dress is a piece of cotton dyed 
with indigo, made into a sack; another piece of the 
same for a mantle; a third piece for a veil covering the 
mantle. Her whole fortune has been expended to ob- 
tain the golden thimbles which lie on her forehead in a 


line with her nose and in the bracelets on her arms— 


such ornaments as Eliezar gave to Rebekah. Nearly 
all of these country women have tattoed their faces. 

The men are capable of great endurance. They will 
run all day at a mule’s pace without food or drink. 
They are forbidden to let any nourishment pass their 
lips, not even tobacco smoke, from sunrise to sunset, 
during the fast of Ramadan. Though physically able 
to labor much, they accomplish little. e 

You see the old men, sitting crosslegged in groups, 
telling over and over and over again of the good old 
times of the Caliphs, of the adventures of the Fort 
Thieves, and other romantic tales of Arabian life. It 
is not an uncommon thing to see One of the group ex- 
amining his shirt while the story is going on, looking 
for population of another sort. 

These men are sharper than any Yankee at driving 
a bargain. The keenest Vermonter would be outwitted 
and fleeced by them. It is easier for them to lie than 
to tell the truth. Make a bargain with them that you 
are to pay them three shillings a day and no baksheesh, 
and they will not fail to ask for it when you come to 
the settlement. They are abusive and cruel, especially 
toward the brute creation. 
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A RACE OF PAPER MAKERS. 


The Japanese are emphatically a race of paper mak- 
ers and paper users. It enters into all their trade cal- 
culations, and is exhaustive of more of their ingenious 
art than any other one article. When acollection of 
the different kinds of paper was made to be sent to the 
London Exhibition of 1862, no less than sixty-seven 
varieties were forwarded. It is made to subserve the 
purposes of the useful as well as the ornamental. Ev- 
erywhere may be seen paper fans, paper pouches, pa- 
per lanterns, paper pocket handkerchiefs, umbrellas, 
cloaks and windows. The paper strings used by store- 
keepers, so lately introduced here, have been used by 
the Chinese for centuries. A short time ago an invent- 
or applied for a patent on a paper hat, anda revolu- 
tion in tiles was promised. But the invention was lit- 
tle more than a theft from our antipodes, for the Jap- 
anese wore hats of paper long before Columbus saw the 
West Indies. We now hear every day of the paper lath 
for ceiling, but in Japan they have used paper walls 





from time immemorial. Paper among the Japanese is 
not only an article of trade, but a medium of exchange. 
Among the wealthy a certain quantity of paper is re- 
quired to constitute a marriage portion. They manu- 
facture paper from the bark of a certain tree, but not 
like us, from rags. The preparation of it is a curious 
process, and requires a much longer time than we em- 
ploy in its manufacture. 





KEEPING A SECRET. 


Some disbeliever in woman’s secretiveness respect- 
fully dedicates the following “‘true anecdote” to the 
sex, aS an illustration of their faculty of keeping se- 
crets: 

Lucy P. is a pretty, reckless brunette, the idol of her 
father and the spoiled child of her mother. Every 
body scolds at her quizzical and odd sayings, and all 
love her for her frankness and open heart. One day 
she was walking with a friend, arm-in-arm, and was 
teasing her friend to tell her something which was not 
proper to be universally circulated. Her friend an- 
swered her,— 

“Tell you, Lucy? No, indeed. I shall do no such 
thing. You never kept any thing twenty-four hours 
in your life.” 

She flung her arm around her friend’s neck in the 
most convincing manner, and exclaimed,— 

“O, Miss X., 1 can keep a secret. Indeed I can. 
There was Miss A. told me, six months ago, that she 
was engaged to be married, and I never told any one of 
it, and I never will.” 

It was not until her friend burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter that she was aware her secret was out. 








LITTLE WOMEN. 


First Little Mother — “Has 


your doll had the measles, 

Gracie? Mine has.” qo 

Second Little Mother—‘‘No, dear. But it’s been so very 

fractious about its teeth. I shall have to call the doctor. 
The poor dear needs a little soothin’ syrup.” 
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FIGHT BETWEEN WASPS AND RATS. 


A couple of farm servants on a plantation in the 
southern part of Alabama, who had been asleep ina loft 
of a large barn, were awakened one morning, recently, 
by a great commotion in the hay-mow beneath them, 
and on looking down saw a scene which, probably, is 
without a parallel. 

Swarming in through an open window was a perfect 
cloud of wasps, who were attacking a young army of 
rats, whose squealing had aroused the two farm hands. 

The rats stood upon their hind legs, in a perfect par- 
oxysm of rage and fear, and gnashed their teeth at the 
wasps who stung them, remorselessly. The bodies of 
the rats were terribly swollen by the poison of the in- 
sects; and in their rage and fury they turned and bit 
each other. The hay-loft was strewn with the dead 
bodies of the rats, until at last the survivors fled from 
the scene and left the wasps masters of the situation. 





THE MOUNTAIN CROWS. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, writing 
from Fort Phil Kearney, Dakotah Territory, draws a 
queer picture of the nomadic Indians known as the 
Mountain Crows, the whole tribe numbering about two 
thousand souls. The writer says: 

The squaws are sometimes sold to the whites, and 
one may be got fora pony. One of the chiefs offered 
me his daughter in exchange for my horse. I declined 
the offer. They rarely reach the age of fifteen years 
before taking husbands; and some marry as early as 
thirteen years. When this tribe kill a buffalo the flesh 
is eaten uncooked, and in their haste they sometimes 
eat the flesh while it is yet quivering with life. A doz- 
en Indians can finish a buffalo at one sitting. On 
Tongue River I saw a little squaw put herself outside 
of at least fifteen pounds of buffalo, which performance 
made a wonderful change in her personal appearance. 


LAUGHABLE ADVENTURE. 


During the past winter a reverend gentleman in Ver- 
mont, being apprehensive that the accumulative weight 
of the snow upon the roof of the barn might do some 
damage, resolved to prevent it by seasonably shovel- 
ling it off. He therefore ascended it, having first, for 
fear the snow might all slide off at once, and himself 
with it, fastened to his waist one end of a — and 
giving the other to his wife, he went to work; but, 
fearing still for his safety, ““My dear,” said he, “tie the 
rope round your waist.’”’ No sooner had she done this 
than off went the snow, poor minister and all, and up 
went his wife. Thus, on the one side of the barn the 
astonished and confounded clergyman hung; but on 
the other side hung his wife, high and dry, in majesty 
sublime, dangling at the other end of the rope. At 
that moment, however, a gentleman luckily passed by, 
and delivered them from their perilous situation. 
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Snort Strorres.—Sir Walter Scott once stated that 
he kept a Lowland laird waiting for him in the library 
at Abbotsford, and that when he came in he found the 
laird deep in a book, which Sir Walter perceived to be 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

“Well, Mr. »’ said Sir Walter, “how do you 
like your book?” 

“They’re vera pretty stories, Sir Walter,” replied the 
laird; “but they’re unco short.” 


It is generally admitted that the Irish are most fa- 
mous for making bulls, but the Germans can go ahead 
for making pigs. For instance: 

“T’ve got s pig (big) cat and I’ve got a pig dog; 
I've gota ft ah he I’ve gota = nage - 
I’ve got a pig baby, so pig and so tall; 

And I’ve got a pig wife dat’s pigger as all.’”’ 

BABIES resemble wheat in some respects. Firstly, 
neither is good for much till it arrives at maturity; 
secondly, both are bred in the house, and are flower of 
the family; thirdly, both have to be cradled; fourthly, 
— are generally well thrashed before they are done 
with. 


“Pa,” said a little friend of ours, ‘“‘what’s the use of 
giving our little pigs so much milk? They make hoge 
of themselves.” 








OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW STORY. 


DOWN THE RIVER; 
—OR— 

BUCK BRADFORD AND HIS TYRANT. 
Will commence in No. 79 (July 4th), Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
*OUR BOYS AND GIRLS,” 

The only original illustrated Juvenile Magazine publisheg 
once a week. 

OLIVER OPTIC CONTRIBUTES TO EACH NUMBER. 





Among the new features are FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIOxs BY 
THOMAS Nast, the popular American artist, one of which will 
be given every month. 

Among the popular contributors to “Our Boys and Girls" arp. 
Rosa Apspott, Author of ‘‘Jack of All Trades,"’ &c.; May 
MANNERING, Author of “Climbing the Rope,” &.; Sopay 
May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ &c.; Wirt Sixes, 
OLrIve LocGay, &c., &. 


Terms: 
Single Subscriptions, One Year, $250. Six Months, $) 3, 
Single Copies,6 cts. Three Copies, $6 50; Five Copies, $10; Te, 
Copies (with an extra copy free), $20. 
*,* Specimen copies sent free on application to the Publishes, 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


27—3w 149 Washington Street, Boston, 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS!! 


PYLE’sS 
SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR 


AND 
O K SOAP 


Are acknowledged the most efficient and 


hold articles oy American production. Each article in its 


ical House. 





use will speak for itself. But our claims are supported by 
the most intelligent classes throughout New-England ani 
the Middle States. 
patrons are some of the most distinguished perse 


Among the tens of thousands of ow 


of the age, a few of whose names are as follows: 


Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

Hon. Cyrus W. Field. 

Hon. Horace Greeley. 

Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D. D. 

Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 

Rev. Thomas Armitage, D. D. 

P. T. Barnum, Esq. 

Editors of the Independent. 
Editors of the Evangelist. 

Editors of the Christian Advocate. 
Editors of the Evening Post. 
Editors of the Journal of Commerce. 


And hundreds too numerous to mention. 
All first-class Grocers keep them. 


JAMES PYLE, Manvracrvurer, 


No. 350 Washington S8t...... Corner Franklin &. 


New Yor«. 
26—27, 29, 31 


GRANT CHARMS AND PINS. 


Great inducements for Agents to sell our Grant Engraving, 
Charts, Medals, Badges, Pins, Song Books, Ivory Charms, Flags, 
&c. Specimens sent for 25 cents. 10 different styles sent for 
$150. Send for circulars to STONE, HALL & CO., Headquab 
ters for Campaign Goods, Boston, Mass. P. O. Box, 3844. 
26—4w 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pre 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 





KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores;. 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. Tye eet 


ee 





ASIATIC CHOLERA. — The Strongest Proof of Intrinst 

ferit. DEAR Srrs,—I ought to have acknowledged long ago tt 
box of Pain Killer you had the goodness to send me last yet. 
Its coming was most providential. I believe hundreds of livé 
were saved, under God, by it. The Cholera appeared here so? 
qiter we received it. We resorted at once to the Parn Kits, 
using as directed for Cholera. A list was kept of all to whet 
the Pain KILLER was given, and our native assistants ass 
us that eight out of every ten to whom it was prescribed, reco” 
ered. It has, too, been very useful in various -other diseases. It 
has proved an incalculable blessing to multitudes of poor peop 
throughout all this region. Our native preachers are never Wik 
ing to go out on their excursions without a supply of the Pa’ 
KILLER. It gives them favor inthe eyes of the people, 2 
cess to families and localities by whom otherwise they would 
very indifferently received. 

Believe me, dear sirs, gratefully and faithfully yours, 

J. M. JOHNSON, 
Missionary at Swatow, Chins 
ee ows 





NEVER WEAR A COUGH, or irritation on the lungs, 
you can buy AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, the worl s great 
remedy that cures it. 28-2" 

Ns 





NEW ENGLAND has given to the world many valuable * 
ventions, but nothing has given so much satisfaction as pe 
Pine Compound. In Colds, Coughs, Spitting of Blood, and¢ 
Kidney Complaints, it has no equal. 2-1" 

——_— 


Tr. Cc. EVANS? 

List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERABY, 
Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MBDIUMS in *® 

country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,000: 


wil ¥ 
(a> A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, 
farnished on application to 


T. Cc. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 








Pa walked away. 


129 Washington Street, Boste® 
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